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A GALLERY OF PORTRAITS. 

BY GOLDWIN SMITH, D.O.L. 



Mr. A. F. Pollard has given us, in the form of a very sumptu- 
ous quarto volume,* a series of portraits of the period of Henry 
VIII., with an illustrative narrative — to which description, 
rather than to that of a regular history, the letter-press seems to 
correspond. The period is one of marked personalities, favorable, 
therefore, to presentment by portraiture, and Holbein was the 
painter. The engravings in this work are exquisite. 

The spirit of the narrative appears in some of the writer's con- 
cluding remarks. He says: 

" The devotion paid to the state in Tudor times inevitably made expe- 
diency, and not justice or morality, the supreme test of public acts. The 
dictates of expediency were, indeed, clothed in legal forms; but laws are 
primarily intended to secure neither justice nor morality, but the inter- 
ests of the state; and the highest penalty known to the law is inflicted 
for high treason, a legal and political crime which does not necessarily 
involve any breach whatever of the code of morals." 

It is curious that we should be going hack, as apparently we 
are, to the moral meridian of Macchiavelli. But it is not to be 
assumed that there were not, even in the age of Macchiavelli, wit- 
nesses to morality. Sir Thomas More unquestionably was one. 

I. 

The full-length portrait of that " majestic lord who broke the 
bonds of Eome " is, in look and attitude, the incarnation, not of 
majesty, but of arrogant self-esteem, with which intense selfish- 
ness was pretty sure to be combined. Eeal majesty was not likely 
to appear in the face or port of one who was habitually guilty 

*" Henry VIII." By A. F. Pollard, M.A. Goupil & Co. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 1902. Uniform with other publications by the 
same firms. 
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not only of the greatest but of the meanest crimes ; of fraud, lying 
and robbery, as well as of tyranny and judicial murder. There 
is, withal, an appearance of force, mental as well as physical ; and 
there is an air of bluff good nature, such as would make a young 
King popular with the masses, to whom, in the days before popu- 
lar education and the newspaper, the criminal mysteries of govern- 
ment were little known. Physical force the figure clearly be- 
speaks, and an element of Henry's early popularity probably was 
his reputation as an athlete; though he would have been a bold 
man who should have unhorsed the King in a joust or beaten 
him in shooting with a longbow. Besides, after the gloomy and 
penurious reign of the father, the brilliant opening of that of 
the son came like springtide after winter. The people, as usual, 
failed to see that the money so magnificently scattered in the 
splendors of the Court, and in such pageantry as the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold, of which we have a contemporary picture in this 
volume, was their bread. 

Mr. Pollard speaks of Henry VIII. as the King who had raised 
the personal power of the monarchy to a height which it had 
never before attained. But the credit or discredit of this feat be- 
longs to one whose sombre and sagacious statecraft, depicted 
in his portrait, made him a worthy counterpart of Louis XI. and 
Ferdinand of Spain. The founder of the Tudor despotism was 
Henry VII., though its origin was more due to circumstance 
than to any founder. " Approximate justice," says Carlyle, " is 
always struggling to assert itself." It seldom fails. Jingoism 
in the age of the Plantagenets paid its penalty, as, some think, 
will the Jingoism of our time. The brilliant buccaneering of 
Henry V. in France not only ended in utter defeat and shame ; 
it bred in the English aristocracy and people the spirit of violence 
and rapine which brought on the Wars of the Hoses. Exhaustion, 
prostration, and Tudor despotism were the natural result. The 
first of the Tudor despots was on the whole and for the time be- 
neficent; he quelled aristocratic turbulence and conspiracy, re- 
stored order, fostered commerce, and made commercial treaties. 
In virtue of his treaties, he might almost be deemed the English 
father of free trade. Naturally, he called no more Parliaments 
than he could help. He left his son a tranquillized kingdom, 
and, as a means of supporting the government, an enormous 
treasure, accumulated, it is true, largely by chicanery and ex- 
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tortion, the heads of his instruments in which, Empson and 
Dudley, the new Sultan threw to the people. To his kingcraft, 
and to the state in which England was left after the Civil War, 
rather than to the policy of Henry VIII., the exaltation of the 
monarchy was due. 

The fact that Henry VIII. was able to do without any standing 
force except the Yeomen of his Guard, has been cited, and seems 
to be regarded by Mr. Pollard, as a proof that his government 
was popular. It is difficult to say what was the real feeling of 
the people at a time when there was little communication among 
them and no newspapers gave expression to their sentiments. 
But the reason why the government was strong without a stand- 
ing army was, that the Civil War had destroyed the heads and 
extinguished the forces of resistance. Of the feudal nobility a 
large part had perished in the war. The remnant, the despotism 
sedulously decimated and suppressed, while it brought forward 
new men, an aristocracy of placemen owing everything to the 
Crown. No Percy or Neville was left with power to invest a host 
of followers with his badge and enroll them under his banner. 
The Crown had by far the greatest facilities for levying troops at 
need. It had no great difficulty in raising armies, raw and 
undisciplined though they were, for foreign service. Alone, 
since the downfall of Warwick, it had a park of artillery. Be- 
sides the Yeomen of the Guard, it had the garrison of Calais. In 
the last resort, it could hire mercenaries, like the troopers of 
Martin Schwartz, or those who were brought over by the Re- 
gency in the next reign. But the Government probably found its 
strongest support in the bitter memory of the Civil Wars, and 
dread of their recurrence, especially among the commercial classes, 
the importance of which had been increased by the sage policy 
of the last King. The antagonism between the Catholic and the 
Protestant parties, developed as the reign went on, was a further 
bar, at least in the more advanced portions of the country, to any 
combination against the Crown. The dissolution of villenage 
consequent on the Black Death and the insurrection of the Serfs, 
has been named as another cause of the collapse of feudal power 
and the increase of the power of the Crown; but this had not 
prevented the levying by Warwick and other feudal lords of 
armies for the Civil War. 

Henry was cultivated. He had a feeling for literature, which, 
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however, he did not very liberally indulge. He had a taste for 
art, which he displayed principally in rewarding painters of his 
own portrait. He was a good musician. He had read theology, 
his knowledge of which he showed in his attack on Luther, and 
afterwards displayed in a public disputation with a poor heretic 
before a grand audience in Westminster Hall, of course confound- 
ing his humble opponent, whom he then, with his usual chivalry, 
sent to the stake. He might have been not unfitted to conduct a 
religious revolution if religion were a mere matter of the in- 
tellect, and if the spiritual life of a nation could be happily 
regulated, as possibly its administration may, by a ruler person- 
ally steeped in vice and crime. 

One of the most curious products of the stir caused by the Ox- 
ford Movement was the literary career of James Anthony Froude. 
Both the brothers, Hurrell and James Anthony, were men of 
genius. Hurrell's ecclesiasticizing and mediasvalizing fancy was 
almost as important a factor in Tractarianism as Newman's theo- 
logical speculation. Its chief product was a highly sympathetic 
Life of Beeket, to which the other brother afterwards produced a 
direct counter-blast. Hurrell died a Tractarian before Newman's 
secession. His brother bore a part, though what part seems 
disputed, with Newman in the "Lives of the English Saints." 
But, when Newman went over to Borne, Anthony, like Mark 
Pattison, missed the train. He soon boarded the train run- 
ning in the very opposite direction, and published "The 
Nemesis of Faith," a free-thinking novelette, scandalous in those 
orthodox days, which compelled him to resign his clerical Fel- 
lowship at Exeter College. Presently, he took another turn and 
embraced Carlylism, though he never exchanged his remarkably 
graceful style for Carlylese. Carlyle having pretty well used up 
all recognized heroes, Froude was fain to go far afield and dis- 
cover a hero, before unrecognized, in Henry VIII. The result 
was about the most paradoxical history ever penned. As to 
Froude's character as a critical historian, it is enough to say 
that he takes the Statutes of Laborers for impartial settlements 
of the labor question characteristic of a nobler age than ours; 
the preambles of Tudor Acts of Parliament for unbiassed and 
veracious accounts of the matters to which they relate; and the 
debasement of the coin as a loan from the Mint. As a writer he 
is always charming. 
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Mr. Pollard notes that Fronde fails to give us any account of 
the early part of the reign. But, had Froude done this, he would 
have had to disclose the early papalism of his anti-papal hero. 
It is right to say that the later volumes of Froude's History are 
far more historical than the early volumes, while the grace of 
style and the picturesqueness do not fail. 

The narrative of the divorce of Henry VIII. from Catherine 
of Aragon is about as dirty an episode as can be found in history. 
The morality of the Macchiavellian era is here at its acme. The 
only respectable motive that Henry had for a change of wives 
was his desire of a male heir to the Crown, which was not un- 
natural at a time when the succession had recently been disputed 
in the field of civil war, and when the only precedent for a 
female sovereign was the very doubtful one of Matilda, the daugh- 
ter of Henry I. That conscience had little to do with the matter 
is surely proved by Henry's whole conduct throughout the affair ; 
by the tricks which he played, the lies which he told, the foul 
means which he employed to obtain opinion in his favor; by his 
attempt to steal an important document, above all, by his 
brutal behavior to his wife in openly installing his mistress as 
Queen designate at her side. His pretended uneasiness because 
Catherine of Aragon had been his brother's wife assumes a curious 
aspect when it is known, as it certainly is, that Anne Boleyn's 
sister had been his mistress ; so that his conscience was impelling 
him to fly from canonical irregularity into the bosom of incest. 
His worshipper has desperately committed himself on this point. 
Says Mr. Froude: 

" If Henry had really debauched Anne Boleyn's sister, his demand to the 
Pope for his divorce, and his arguments in urging it, were of amazing 
effrontery. His own and his minister's language in Parliament and in 
Convocation, the peremptory haughtiness with which he insisted to all 
foreign courts on ' the justice of his cause,' exhibit a hardy insolence 
without parallel in history. So monstrous appears his conduct, that it 
would be in vain to attempt to understand the character of the person 
who could be guilty of it, or of the Parliament and the clergy who con- 
sented to be his instruments. Persons so little scrupulous as, on this 
hypothesis, were both prince and people, could have discovered some less 
tortuous means of escaping from the difficulty of a wife."* 

The fact publicly stated by Cardinal Pole at the time was 
proved beyond doubt by the words of the draft dispensation for 

•"History of England," IV., 539, 540. 
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a second marriage presented by Henry's envoys at Home. It is 
further proved by a piece of evidence hitherto apparently un- 
noticed by historians. In the Act of Parliament (28 Hen. VIII., 
cap. 7.) re-settling the Crown, after the divorce from Anne 
Boleyn, there is strangely and significantly inserted a table of 
prohibited degrees for marriage, and in this appear these 
ominous words: 

"And, furthermore, to dilate, and declare the meaning of these pro- 
hibitions, it is to be understood, that if it chance any man to know car- 
nally any woman, that then all and singular persons being in any degree 
of consanguinity or affinity, as is above written, to any of the parties so 
carnally offending, shall be deemed and adjudged to be within the cases 
and limits of the said prohibitions of marriage." 

These words were evidently dictated by no general necessity. 
They are aimed at a particular case. 

Mr. Froude thinks it strange that, when the fact appeared, it 
should have appeared unofficially in a private libel. How could 
it have appeared officially? By Pole it was published in the face 
of all Europe. To the argument that it was not published in 
England the answer is, that any one who published it there 
would have lost his head. 

This probably was the cause or pretended cause of the divorce 
of Anne Boleyn secretly confessed by her to Cranmer, and for the 
best of reasons not divulged. 

" Divorce," the separation of Henry from Catherine of Aragon 
is always called; but it should be borne in mind that it was not 
for a divorce that Henry applied to the Pope; it was for an avoid- 
ance of the marriage on the ground that marriage with a brother's 
wife was prohibited by the word of God, and that the Papal dis- 
pensation authorizing it had been null. Marriage, being a sac- 
rament in the Eoman Catholic Church, is indissoluble, and to 
grant a divorce is beyond the power of the Pope. On the grounds 
of affinity and pre-contract marriages were frequently dissolved 
at the instance of those who had money to pay the Papal court; 
and among the wealthier classes a great license of divorce was 
thus practically introduced. But divorce, in the strict sense of 
the term, was and is beyond the Papal power. 

II. 
The portrait of Wolsey is, as we should expect, that of a dig- 
nified ecclesiastic with a sense of his power. It is seen with 
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most pleasure in the noble Hall of the great College which the 
Cardinal founded, while the King, having almost wrecked the 
foundation, usurped the founder's place. The beautiful tower 
of Magdalen College and the old Quadrangle of Hampton Court 
show that Wolsey's taste for art was not less strong than his 
sympathy with learning. As a Cardinal, he was, of course, 
orthodox and theologically conservative; he opposed the transla- 
tion of the Scriptures; but he was intellectually liberal; a dis- 
solver of monasteries ; and apparently inclined to Church reform. 
As an ecclesiastical statesman, he might have done something to 
make the past slide as smoothly as it could into the future. Of 
his foreign policy, with its shiftings between the Imperial and 
the French connection, it seems difficult to say how much was 
his own and based on a theory of the balance of power, how much 
was the caprice of the King. He could hardly fail to be in- 
fluenced by his connection, as Cardinal, with the Papacy, and 
by his hope, unfounded though it always was, of the triple 
crown. " If I had served God as diligently as I have done the 
King, he would not have given me over. in my gray hairs." In 
those words, if they were really spoken, Wolsey justly summed 
up his own history. The fatal rock on which the barque of his 
ambition split at last was the divorce. After his fall, Henry, 
who was a moral coward, still feared him and flattered him with 
perfidious marks of sympathy. But he was afterwards entangled 
in the meshes of a plot such as Henry's satellites were adepts at 
weaving; and he was probably on the road to the scaffold of judi- 
cial murder when he was arrested by the kind hand of death. 

III. 

Of the two portraits of Anne Boleyn given us by Mr. Pollard, 
that taken from a picture in the National Portrait Gallery strikes 
us with surprise. We wonder how all this commotion could have 
been made about such a face. The other, from a miniature by 
Hoskins, possibly after Holbein, is better looking. But even if 
the miniature is true, Henry's heart must be supposed to have 
been won rather by piquancy and address, than by beauty. Anne's 
charms, however, whatever they were, soon wore off ; she failed to 
give birth to a male heir, and was supplanted in the King's affec- 
tions by Jane Seymour. If she prompted the execution of Fisher 
and More, her own fate was deserved, still more if she had any- 
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thing to do with the death of Catherine. But she had not a fair 
trial; nothing was proved against her beyond light passages with 
some of the youths of the Court with whom she amused herself, 
probably when she had begun to feel neglected by her husband, 
and saw that he was making love to another woman. Of 
the charge of incest with her brother, Lord Eochfort, no evi- 
dence whatever was produced. There can be no doubt that it 
was a hideous lie; though, to give color to it, Eochfort was ju- 
dicially murdered. While Anne's trial was going on, riotous 
festivity reigned at Court. If love could be felt by a human 
tiger, Henry had loved this woman. She had laid her head upon 
his breast and had borne him a daughter. Yet, on the day follow- 
ing her execution, he contracted a marriage with another woman 
on whom he had for some months been looking with lust. " It 
is a pity," says Froude, " that Henry did not live in a world with- 
out women." The women might well have seconded that motion. 
Would Mr. Froude have found it a very pleasant world ? 

IV. 

The portrait of Catherine of Aragon, taken from the picture 
in the National Portrait Gallery, represents a commonplace and 
probably worthy woman. Henry's marriage with her had been 
diplomatic or rather financial, not one of love, the great object 
of the old King having been to keep Catherine's marriage portion. 
But she had been a true wife to him and had borne him several 
children, though only one of them lived, and that one was a 
daughter. Her conduct throughout the proceedings about the 
divorce was not less proper and dignified than that of her hus- 
band's, both to her and her daughter, was brutal. It seems there 
is reason to believe that Henry even thought of putting his daugh- 
ter to death for her resolute refusal to betray her mother's 
cause. When Catherine died, very opportunely, Henry celebrated 
the happy event by a Court festival, at which he appeared in the 
gayest attire carrying his little daughter Elizabeth round the 
circle. There have been bloodier tyrants, no doubt, than Henry 
VIII. — Nero, Domitian, Commodus, Eccelino, were among the 
number; but was there ever a greater brute? 

V. 

The portraits of Henry's other four wives; Jane Seymour by 
Holbein; Anne of Cleves by Holbein; Catherine Howard from a 
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painting in the National Portrait Gallery and a miniature at 
Windsor Castle ; and Catherine Parr from a private collection, do 
not indicate that His Majesty's taste for beauty was very keen. 
Jane Seymour looks meek, amiable, and domestic; perhaps she 
was a pillow after the aspiring and exacting Anne. The best- 
looking of the set is Catherine Howard, who may even be called 
handsome. She had undoubtedly been unchaste before marriage ; 
but only unchastity as Queen-Consort, which she denied, could 
have legally qualified her for the block, to which, perhaps, in any 
case, a high-bred gentleman would hardly like to send his wife. 
In the portrait of Anne of Cleves there is reason to suspect that 
the artist played up to the diplomatic hand of Cromwell. Henry, 
who had been pleased with the portrait, found in the reality a 
" Flanders mare." His first meeting with her foreshadowed that 
of George IV. with Caroline of Brunswick, when the destined, 
perhaps it might be said the doomed, bridegroom stepped aside 
after the embrace and whispered to Lord Malmesbury to get him 
a glass of brandy. 

VI. 
The portrait of Sir Thomas More by Holbein is expressive of 
beauty of character, as well as of refinement of mind. Indeed, 
the character of More is one of the most beautiful in history. 
He had once been on very familiar terms with Henry, whom he 
had aided in bringing out his work against Luther. The King 
at that time had treated him very lovingly, putting his arm round 
More's neck as they walked together. But the tie of friendship 
no more bound the tyrant's heart than did that of conjugal 
love. Even in those days, More had read aright the character 
of his royal friend. " The King," he had said, " was a very good 
lord to him — but if his head could buy a fortress in Prance, it 
would go." That he and Fisher were judicially murdered is un- 
questionable. Their alleged crime was their refusal to take an 
oath to a revolutionary measure investing with the supreme 
headship of the Church a brutal despot and gross voluptuary, 
who had earned the title of " Defender of the Faith " by publicly 
defending the supremacy of the Pope. Only by the most infa- 
mous treachery on the part of the Court parasite Eich, Solicitor- 
General, had even such an apology for evidence as there was 
against More been procured. Both Fisher and More did all 
that could possibly be required of them as subjects; they were 
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willing to swear to the succession, though not to the King's su- 
premacy over the Church. It was for treason that Fisher and 
More were put to death, not for heresy; so that Mr. Pollard is 
mistaken if he thinks that More fell a victim to a principle 
of persecution for religious opinion upheld by himself. The King 
completed the exhibition of his character by seizing the goods of 
his murdered friend and turning Mare's widow out of her home. 

Very repulsive is the artfulness with which Froude labors to 
blacken the character of More, in order to disarm our pity for 
him and our indignation against his murderer. It is not true 
that when More became Chancellor the stake resumed its activity. 
The statement of Erasmus, made before all Europe, that no one 
suffered death for heresy while More was Chancellor, was true. 
The only doubtful case, that of Baynard, dated by Fox in April, 
really took place in May, on the 16th day of which month More 
formally resigned, having probably ceased to act some days 
before. Besides, the judge is not responsible for the law; Lord 
Mansfield was not responsible for the hanging of sheep-stealers 
or people guilty of petty thefts. The story of More's torturing 
heretics rests on no foundation save a manifestly lying mani- 
festo of Cromwell, who was himself fiendishly torturing as well 
as murdering the good monks of the Charter House. The 
writer of "Utopia" was a Liberal in his general tendencies, 
though the violence of the Eevolution had repelled him and led 
him to engage in controversy on the Conservative side, and thus 
to include Haereticis Molestus among the titles which he gives 
himself in his epitaph. 

Froude's attempt to excuse these murders on the ground 
that " the nation was standing with its sword half drawn in the 
face of an armed Europe," is mere rhodomontade. The Em- 
peror was offended by the treatment of his aunt; but he showed 
no serious intention of attacking England. Henry was on good 
enough terms with the King of France, still more with the 
Protestants of Germany. More repulsive even than rhodomontade 
is the attempt to represent the shedding of the blood of Fisher 
and More as righteous retribution for the blood of Eaymond of 
Toulouse (who, as it happened, died in his bed), and other victims 
of Roman Catholic persecution. What confidence can be placed in 
the integrity of a historian who thus perverts sentiment in the 
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interest of injustice ? The suggestion that, had an invasion taken 
place, More and Fisher would have been on the side of the invader 
needs no comment. On the other hand, nothing could be more 
likely to expose the country to dangerous enmities than the 
murder of men respected by all Europe, which filled even 
Protestant Germany with indignation. 

Eeginald Pole, luckily for himself, happened to be abroad, or 
he would have shared the fate of Fisher and More. Attempts to 
decoy, kidnap, or assassinate him failed. So the King had to 
be content with murdering the Cardinal's aged mother, the 
Countess of Salisbury, and some of his relatives. Pole is another 
enemy of Froude's hero whose reputation the worshipper strives 
diligently to blast. Pole was not the narrow and odious fanatic 
that Froude represents him as being. As a theologian he was 
a member of the liberal circle called the Oratory of Divine Love, 
of which Contarini was the chief, and which aimed at reconcilia- 
tion with the Protestants on the broad basis of Justification by 
Faith. His work, " De Unitate Ecclesiae," was called forth by 
Henry's usurpation of the headship of the Church; and, surely, 
without any narrow fanaticism a religious man might well object 
to seeing the Church, the unity of which all Christians prized, 
rent in twain in order to gratify a tyrant's lust, and spiritual 
supremacy assumed by such a representative of Christian mo- 
rality as Henry VIII. Pole was actually deposed from his legate- 
ship in England by the fanatical Pope Paul IV., for not being 
sufficiently zealous in the cause of persecution. Macaulay has 
called Eeginald Pole the best, as well as the last, of the Eoman 
Catholic Archbishops of Canterbury, forgetting perhaps that there 
had been such Archbishops as Anselm and Stephen Langton. 
The suggestion that Pole had Cranmer burned to open the way 
to the Archbishopric for himself is baseless. Cranmer, having 
been attainted both for heresy and treason, was civilly and eccle- 
siastically dead. His mere physical life could not stand between 
Pole and the See. 

VII. 

In Cranmer's portrait (by Fliccius) we should not look for 
force or decision, and we do not find them. As a boy, he had 
been under a very severe schoolmaster, which had perhaps served 
to break his spirit. The face is heavy, rather commonplace, but 
guileless. Cranmer at the outset put himself in a fatally weak 
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position as a priest secretly married, whom Henry and Cromwell, 
if he refused to do their will, could have unfrocked for breach 
of his vows. His whole course shows that he was good at heart 
and in easy times would probably have done well. The worst 
stain on his memory is the burning of Jean Bocher for heresy; 
and in this case again it is apparent that his hand was forced, 
and that he did what he wished to avoid. He did his utmost to get 
the heretic to recant. In lighting the pile for Jean Bocher, he 
was lighting it for himself. Whither had Christendom drifted, 
when these things, and things much worse than these, could be 
done in the name of the Teacher of Galilee? To the policy of 
the Protectorate, and afterwards to that of Northumberland, 
Cranmer bent like a reed. He lent himself to the attempt to 
set aside Mary in favor of Jane Grey. The attempt was desperate. 
But to those who severely blame Cranmer for his share in it, it may 
be answered that he was sincere though not firm in his Protestant- 
ism, while to the Protestant cause the accession of Mary meant 
ruin. The Primate's religious temperament qualified him for 
being, as he was, the chief founder of Anglicanism, that curious 
compromise between Catholicism and Protestantism, the spirit of 
which is strikingly embodied in the double set of words for the 
administration of the Eucharist. It has been truly said that 
Cranmer's wavering at the last, and the pathetic struggle between 
his conscience and the fear of death, were likely to move the 
special pity of the people and to increase the impressiveness of 
his martyrdom. 

VIII. 

The portrait of Thomas Cromwell by Holbein shows character, 
but is probably a softened version of the subject. It is so at least 
if we may trust the description of the original given in the " Life 
and Letters of Thomas Cromwell," for which we are indebted to 
the diligent research of Mr. Merriman.* " Cromwell," Mr. Mer- 
riman says, " was a short, stoutly built man, with a large face, 
smooth shaven, with close-cropped hair, and a heavy double chin, 
with a small and cruel mouth, an extraordinary long upper lip, 
and a pair of gray eyes set closely together, and moving restlessly 
under his light eyebrows." 

Nature seems, therefore, to have warned the beholder. In 

* " Life and Letters of Thomas Cromwell." By Eoger Bigelow Merri- 
man. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1902. 2 vols. 
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thorough-paced villainy Thomas Cromwell has had few peers. 
Who beside him has ever deliberately set down his criminal in- 
tentions in his memorandum book? — 

" Item, The Abbot of Glaston to be tried at Glaston, and also to be 

executed there with his complices." 

" Item, To see that the evidence be well sorted and the indictments well 

drawn against the said Abbots and their complices." 

"Item, To remember specially the Lady of Sar [Salisbury]." 
"Item, What the King will have done with the Lady of Sarum." 
"Item, To send Gendon to the Tower to be racked." 
" Item, To appoint preachers to go through this realm to preach the 

Gospel and true word of God." 

Thomas Cromwell may be said to have had something like a 
precursor and counterpart in William of Nogaret, the tool of 
Philip the Pair in the infamous proceedings against the Templars. 
But it does not appear that William of Nogaret kept such a note- 
book as that of Thomas Cromwell. 

Cromwell openly professed his belief in Macchiavelli and his 
contempt for ordinary morality. His ability and address, his 
powers of insinuation especially, were on a par with his un- 
scrupulousness. We are told, as a redeeming feature, that he was 
fond of literature and art. So were many of the worst men of the 
Kenaissance. His early history is obscure. But it seems that 
he was a hired trooper in Italy, where he probably imbibed 
Macchiavelli's ideas. Afterwards, returning to England, he be- 
came a scrivener, and combined the chicane of the law with the 
ferocity of a mercenary camp. Of real religion he was totally 
devoid. To make the Crown absolute and himself, as its Vizier, 
omnipotent, was the aim which he most skilfully and unscrupu- 
lously pursued. If he took the side of Protestantism, it was that 
he might crush the independence of the Church, and transfer 
her power and wealth to the Crown. Henry seems to have felt 
that he had in Thomas Cromwell a low, though most useful, tool. 
He not only " beknaved " him frequently, but boxed his ears. 

Wolsey had tried to rule without Parliaments. Cromwell's 
policy was to rule through an enslaved Parliament. Mr. Pollard 
seems to question the fact that Parliament in Henry's reign was 
servile. Parliament passed, at the dictation of the Crown, Acts 
for putting the victims of royal displeasure to death without a 
trial; it passed an Act authorizing the King to repudiate his 
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debts and compelling those who had been repaid to refund the 
payments; it betrayed its own trust as a legislature by giving 
the King's proclamations the force of law; it enabled him to 
dispose of the succession to the Crown, like a private inheritance, 
by his personal will. It also enabled a King on reaching the 
age of twenty-four to cancel Acts of Parliament made before 
his attainment of that age. What greater proofs of servility could 
it give? But we are not left to mere inference; we have the 
correspondence between Cromwell and the Mayor of a town, in 
which Cromwell commands the Mayor to set aside representatives 
who had been duly elected, and to elect others more pleasing to 
the Crown in their place ; an order which is at once and without 
opposition obeyed. Hall tells us that a Parliament which passed 
a repudiation Act was packed with the King's servants. Hallam 
truly says that the Peers were not less servile than the Commons. 
Acts of Attainder were always hanging over their heads. Juries 
were, if possible, more servile still. The trial of a Crown victim 
was a farce. It was the mere registration of the decree of 
death. 

It is almost needless to add that Cromwell was corrupt and 
accumulated wealth by foul means. As ecclesiastical Vicar- 
General, he was the worthy Vizier of a Church of which his 
master was the Sultan. At last, he made a false step in diplo- 
macy, in which he seems to have been less skilful than in home 
administration, and he thus delivered himself into the hands of 
his enemies, the Catholic and reactionary party in the King's 
Council, to whom, as they were also representatives of the ancient 
nobility, the omnipotent scrivener was supremely hateful. He 
had committed no offence against the King, none at least except 
that of betraying Henry into a marriage with a Flanders mare. 
But he fell, and to fall in those councils was death, for the 
King feared those under whose influence he had been and could 
not bear to let them live. Cromwell begged abjectly for life, but 
in vain. His head fell under his own guillotine, an Act of At- 
tainder without trial. 

The dissolution of the monasteries was Cromwell's work. 
Wolsey had broken the spell and paved the way by the dissolution 
of some of the smaller houses to provide funds for his foundations 
at Ipswich and Oxford. The end of monasticism had, no doubt, 
come. In the last reign, Bishop Foxe, intending to found a mon- 
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astery, had been advised by a shrewd brother bishop, Oldham, of 
Exeter, to found a college instead : 

"What, my lord," Oldham is represented as saying, "shall we build 
houses and provide livelihoods for a company of bussing [praying] 
monks, whose end and fall we ourselves may live to see? No, no; it is 
more meet, a great deal, that we should have care to provide for the 
increase of learning, and for such as by their learning shall do good in the 
church and commonwealth." 

But there ought to have been gentleness in the process of dis- 
solution, and discrimination ought to have been used. The mon- 
asteries were far dearer to the people in the intellectually back- 
ward North than they were in the more advanced South; and 
in the North they were the only hostels. The consequence of in- 
discriminate rapacity and violence was a great rebellion in the 
North, in the suppression of which the King showed his usual 
ferocity, mendacity, and perfidy. That vice abounded among 
the monks is undoubted. But it seems to have prevailed less in 
the greater than in the smaller houses. Cromwell's commis- 
sioners of inquiry were rogues, whose mission was simply to find 
warrants for rapine. Of the immense mass of wealth thus con- 
fiscated, a small part was devoted to public objects ; — the founda- 
tion of new bishoprics and the building of forts to guard the 
country against the invasion to the danger of which the King's 
policy had now exposed it. But far the greater part was either 
squandered by Henry himself in Court luxury, ostentation, and 
the gambling to which he was greatly addicted, or lavished on 
the satellites of the Court, who formed a new peerage of servility 
and rapine, the real fountain-head of what fancy paints as the 
ancient aristocracy of England. Among the spoils of the monas- 
teries were the tithes of parishes which had been held as cures 
and served by the monks. Even these, instead of being restored 
to the parishes, were swept into the general plunder. 

The same violence characteristic of marauders rather than of 
statesmen marked the whole course of the revolution, while the 
oscillations caused by the King's caprice and the alternating as- 
cendency of parties in his Council, were enough to produce total 
instability of religious faith and degradation of spiritual life 
among the people. The fruits of this policy were religious 
risings, first in Henry's reign, then under the Protectorate, and 
afterwards the counter-revolution under Mary. 
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IX. 

Among the last portraits are those of Henry Howard, Earl of 
Surrey, in the collection of the Duke of Norfolk, and Edward 
Seymour, Duke of Somerset, the Protector. Surrey and his 
father, the Duke of Norfolk, represent the remnant of the old 
nobility and the Catholic and reactionary party in the Council. 
Surrey is a poet and represents the revival of gentler pursuits 
after the iron age of the civil wars. He is a harbinger of the 
Elizabethan era. Seymour represents the new oligarchy of place- 
men and the policy of religious revolution. He was the brother 
of Jane Seymour and uncle of the infant heir to the throne. 
The old tyrant was now sinking into bloated decrepitude, and the 
end of his career of crime was near. The Seymours were looking 
forward to a minority, a regency, and a concentration of power 
and plunder in their own hands. The judicial murder of their 
possible rivals, Norfolk and his son, was entirely in accordance 
with the customs of that Court. Surrey's head fell. Norfolk, 
doomed to die, was saved by the death of the King. The chief 
witness against Surrey was his own sister. Norfolk had borne a 
conspicuous part in the judicial murder of his own niece. In 
that Court, ambition and greed trampled not only on justice and 
humanity, but on natural affection. 

Goidwin Smith. 
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